•  Trends  nnd  issues 


**]IIore  money,  easier  to  get,’*  is  the  way  HEW 
Secretary  Marion  B.  Folsom  characterizes  President 
Eisenhower’s  new  program  for  federal  aid  to  school 
construction.  The  President  has  asked  for  $2  billion 
for  an  emergency  five-year  federal  aid  program.  In  a 
special  message  to  Congress,  he  asked  for  $^0,000,000 
annually  for  five  years  in  outright  grants  to  states  and 
a  total  of  $750,000,000  in  federal  credits  to  stimulate 
construction  of  470,000  classrooms  over  the  same 
period.  States  would  be  required  to  continue  present 
building  programs  and  to  match  federal  funds  on  a 
variable  scale.  Some  states  would  be  required  to  put 
up  only  $1  for  $2  in  federal  funds;  others  would  be 
asked  to  put  up  $2  for  $1  in  federal  funds.  {Note: 
The  program  faces  an  uncertain  reception  in  Con¬ 
gress.  Its  consideration  during  an  election  year  is 
almost  certain  to  bring  an  amendment  barring  federal 
funds  for  segregated  schools.  If  adopted,  such  an 
amendment  might  start  a  Southern  filibuster  designed 
to  “talk  the  bill  to  death.”) 

No  money  for  private  schools  is  authorized  in 
the  new  bill.  This  may  provide  a  financial  lever 

against  the  Southern  states’  threat  to  abolish  their 
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public  school  systems  and  give  state  tax  support  in¬ 
stead  to  private  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  this  omis¬ 
sion  may  serve  simply  to  solidify  Southern  opposition 
to  the  whole  program.  Asked  what  would  happen  to 
a  state  that  abolished  its  public  school  system  to  avoid 
integration.  Secretary  Folsom  replied  that  this  was 
“an  iffy’  question”  that  should  be  referred  to  lawyers. 

IVcw  program  aims  to  stimulate  states  to 

further  efforts  to  meet  their  school  needs.  Office  of 
Education  spokesmen  point  out  the  program  is  not 
“a  mere  handout,”  nor  is  there  any  intent  to  soften 
the  burden  of  the  states.  The  program  is  designed  to 
help  states  expand  their  facilities  to  meet  their  needs 
within  the  next  five  years.  It  places  a  premium  on 
individual  efforts  of  the  states  toward  the  goal.  'The 
Office  of  Education  points  out  that  states  and  com¬ 
munities  will  spend  an  estimated  $2.5  billion  this  year 
to  build  67,000  classrooms  without  federal  aid.  It  es¬ 
timates  that  in  the  five-year  period  covered  by  the  pro¬ 
gram  there  will  be  a  need  for  210,000  classrooms  for 
new  enrollments.  'There  is  also  a  need  for  an  esti¬ 
mated  80,000  additional  classrooms  to  relieve  existing 
overcrowding.  And  about  180,000  classrooms  are  es¬ 
timated  to  be  obsolete  or  to  become  obsolete  and  need 
replacement. 

900,000  pupils  lack  a  full  school  day,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  National  Education  Association’s  four¬ 
teenth  annual  report.  The  cause:  a  shortage  of  95,000 
classrooms  and  more  than  100,000  teachers.  The  re¬ 
port  notes  that  shortages,  which  have  been  especially 
critical  in  elementary  schools  in  recent  years,  are  now 
producing  problems  in  high  schools,  particularly  in 
city  school  districts.  “As  the  nation  enters  its  eleventh 
straight  year  of  increasing  enrollment,  shortages  of 
teachers  and  classrooms  will  continue  to  squeeze  chil¬ 
dren  into  understaffed,  overcrowded,  often  obsolete, 
school  buildings  on  half  or  part-time  schedules.” 

It’s  harder  to  find  qualified  teachers,  the 

NEA  report  continued.  In  1941,  one  in  340  teachers 
held  substandard  certificates;  now,  the  number  is  one 
in  fourteen.  'The  Association  estimates  that  171,000 
teachers  will  be  needed  to  reduce  class  size,  fill  vaean- 
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cies,  and  provide  for  new  enrollments.  But  only  about 
57,000  graduates  of  teacher-training  institutions  are 
expected  to  enter  teaching  this  year.  “This  leaves  a 
gap  of  more  than  100,000.  The  school  administrator 
must  continue  to  depend  on  ‘emergency  teachers,’  en¬ 
large  the  already-too-big  classes,  or  adopt  other  stop¬ 
gap  methods.” 


•  Administration 


Confiding  in  a  single  board  member  can 

cause  trouble  for  the  superintendent,  says  C.  C.  Car¬ 
penter,  assistant  superintendent,  Los  Angeles  County 
( Calif. )  schools.  “Confiding  in  or  discussing  questions 
with  individual  board  members  generally  leads  to  bad 
feeling  toward  the  superintendent  and  bad  feeling 
among  members  of  the  board.” 

There  are  times,  of  course,  when  individual  board 
members  will  need  answers  regarding  school  questions 
that  may  arise  between  board  meetings  and  will  find 
it  necessary  to  consult  the  superintendent.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  few  board  members  may  expect  the  su- 
TOrintendent  to  confide  in  them  individually;  or  indivi¬ 
dual  board  members  may  attempt  to  influence  other 
board  members  on  the  side.  ■ 

“Such  procedure  violates  several  principles  of  good 
school  administration,”  writes  Dr.  Carpenter.  “Since 
the  members  of  the  governing  board  have  equal  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  determining  policy,  each  member 
should  have  equal  opportunity  for  forming  opinions.” 
TTie  board  members  with  an  ax  to  grind  is  certainly 
not  the  most  useful  member. 

Superintendents  can  best  give  information  to  board 
members  through  an  agenda  sent  to  members  prior 
to  board  meetings;  or  by  presenting  the  information 
in  meetings.  “In  this  way,  every  board  member  is 
treated  alike  and  has  access  to  the  same  information.” 

Using  resource  people  takes  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  leader,  writes  Fresco  Anderson  in  Jan.  Adult 
Leadership.  “Not  everyone  has  the  special  skills  need¬ 
ed  to  carry  out  this  function  successfully.”  It  is  the 
leader’s  responsibility  to  use  his  best  critical  judgment 
in  selecting  a  resource  person  —  taking  particular  pains 
to  see  that  the  resource  person  has  had  experience 
with  the  kinds  of  problems  that  face  a  particular 
group.  Leaders  should  seek  resource  people  “who  are 
skilled  in  the  techniques  of  human  relations,  who  have 
a  genuine  liking  for  people  and  a  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  confronting  group  members. 
In  short,  says  Mr.  Anderson,  “the  more  resource  peo¬ 
ple  know  and  understand  people,  the  more  contacts 
they  have  with  them,  the  more  effective  they  will  be.” 
( See  Box. ) 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


When  citizens  look  at  school  finance  prob¬ 
lems,  they  are  generally  more  progressive  in  their 
views  than  their  elected  representatives  in  Congress 


and  state  legislatures.  This  is  revealed  in  a  coast-to- 
coast  survey  of  5,000  people  conducted  by  Phi  Delta 
Kappa’s  National  Commission  on  Free  Public  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  Commission  presented  its  findings  at  the  fif¬ 
tieth  anniversary  council  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa  held  at 
Indiana  U.  Some  findings: 

-Three-fourths  of  those  interviewed  thought  present 
teacher  salaries  too  low, 

—Nearly  one;half  thought  the  present  2%  which  the 
federal  government  contributes  to  public  schools  in¬ 
adequate.  Only  6%  thought  it  was  too  much. 

-One-half  of  those  answering  also  thought  that 
present  state  support  of  schools  was  inadequate.  ( This, 
the  Commission  points  out,  means  that  legislators  who 
hide  behind,  “Well,  I’m  for  more  state  aid  myself,  but 
the  people  who  elect  me  are  against  it,”  have  not 
talkM  to  their  constituents  lately.) 

Other  findings: 

—More  than  half  the  people  queried  had  read  de¬ 
rogatory  or  critical  articles  on  public  education.  About 


CHECK  LIST  FOR  SELECTING 
AND  USING  RESOURCE  PEOPLE 

I.  In  selecting  resource  people  be  sure  that 
they: 

Vare  adaptable  to  varied  groups  and 
to  differing  situations 

V  are  accustomed  to  working  with 
groups  and  individuals 

V  have  direct  experience  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  considered 

V  have  a  positive  attitude  toward  new 
ideas  and  constructive  change 

Vare  skilled  in  the  techniques  of  hu¬ 
man  relations 

V  are  sensitive  to  the  pace  of  the  group 

V  are  coleamers  with  the  group. 

II.  In  using  resource  people  be  sure  that 
they  can  contribute  something  the 
group  needs,  such  as: 

\/ knowledge  of  a  particular  subject  or 
program  area 

V  time-tested  practices 

V  unusual  experiences 
\/  skills 

V  research  findings. 

III.  Be  sure  that  they: 

V  are  previewed  in  action  or  checked 
through  reliable  sources  for  their 
ability  as  resource  people 

Vare  briefed  concerning  their  precise 
functions 

Vare  brought  in  when  the  group  is 
ready  for  their  assistance. 

—from  Adult  Leadership, 
Jan.  1956. 
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one-third  said  the  articles  had  prompted  them  to  take 
a  look  at  their  schools.  After  investigating,  only  one- 
quarter  of  those  surveyed  thought  the  attacks  were 
justified. 

—When  asked  to  compare  today’s  schools  with  those 
of  20  or  30  years  ago,  three-fourths  of  the  people 
thought  they  were  as  good  as  those  of  the  past  and 
only  12%  thought  they  were  poorer. 

What  parents  can  do  to  help  schools  realize 
the  best  possible  goals  for  their  children  has  been  out¬ 
lined  by  Bess  Goodykoontz,  U.  S.  OflBce  of  Education. 
Some  points: 

—They  can  show  active  interest  in  what  the  school 
is  doing  —  teaching  methods,  administrative  policies, 
teacher  selection,  financial  problems. 

—They  can  be  open-minded  toward  change,  inquir¬ 
ing  into  the  school  s  reasons  for  adopting  a  particular 
policy  or  method  before  jumping  to  conclusions  based 
on  rumor  or  incomplete  or  partial  facts. 

—They  can  provide  the  school  with  information 
about  the  child  which  bears  on  his  school  progress 
and  adjustment. 

—They  can  recognize  the  fact  that  the  home,  rather 
than  the  school,  must  assume  major  responsibility  for 
certain  aspects  of  the  child’s  development  —  moral 
and  spiritual  values,  discipline,  health,  sex  education, 
extraschool  interests. 

—If  they  disagree  with  school  policy  or  school  rules, 
they  can  refrain  from  encouraging  their  children  to 
ignore  these  rules.  “There  are  appropriate  channels 
for  effecting  change,  and  until  change  is  effected,  a 
youngster  is  more  secure  if  it’s  clear  to  him  he  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  abide  by  the  rules.” 

Helping  Children  Get  Along  in  School,  by  Bess 
Goodykoontz.  Science  Research  Associates,  57  W. 
Grand  Ave.,  Ghicago  10,  Ill.  48p.  Paper. 


•  The  ProfeHHion 


Status  can  make  up  for  salary,  says  Principal 
Morris  Meister,  Bronx  ( N.Y. )  High  School  of  Science. 
The  prospect  of  fame  —  if  not  fortune  —  might  be  a 
suitable  reward  for  classroom  service  and  an  induce¬ 
ment  for  young  people  to  enter  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion,  he  believes. 

A  program  of  honors  should  be  set  up  for  teachers 
of  science  and  mathematics  who  have  proved  them¬ 
selves  worthy  of  acclaim  by  their  colleagues.  Dr.  Meis¬ 
ter  told  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science.  The  best  reward  would  undoubtedly 
be  higher  salaries.  But  in  their  absence,  “we  can  bet¬ 
ter  the  teacher’s  working  conditions,  provide  him  with 
assistance  from  expert  consultants,  and  improve  his 
status  through  some  form  of  recognition.” 

Under  the  honors  plan  he  proposes,  some  100  teach¬ 
ers  of  science  and  mathematics  will  be  chosen  each 
year  from  schools  throughout  the  country.  Their  selec¬ 
tion  is  to  be  based  on  length  of  service  (from  five  to 
ten  years  of  classroom  teaching ) ;  adequate  profession¬ 
al  training;  original  contributions  to  science  in  the 


forms  of  books,  research,  articles;  service  in  extracur¬ 
ricular  activities;  respect  of  colleagues. 

Teachers  named  to  the  honor  list  would  receive  ci¬ 
tations  at  ceremonies  in  their  own  schools,  would  also 
get  “a  token  financial  award  as  indication  of  intent  to 
secure  an  appropriate  salary  for  distinguished  service.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Education  Directory,  1954-55,  Part  4:  Education  Associations, 
by  Edith  H.  Rogers.  HEW,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Supt. 
of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  56p.  Paper.  25c.  (National 
and  regional  associations,  state  associations,  foundations,  re¬ 
ligious  organizations,  international  organizations.  Indexed.) 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 


High  aims  tend  to  eontradiet  life  as  it  is  lived 
in  a  given  place  and  time.  It  is  up  to  educators,  writes 
David  Riesman,  to  oppose  life’s  excesses  by  develop¬ 
ing  a  countercyclical  theory  of  education.  “A  genera¬ 
tion  or  so  ago,  teachers  were  farsighted  in  being  pre¬ 
occupied  with  social  skills.”  But,  in  the  middle-class 
homes  of  today  children  are  listened  to  —  they  are  no 
longer  seen  and  not  heard.  The  home  itself  is  a  ‘com¬ 
munication  laboratory’.”  What  today’s  child  needs  is 
“protection  for  those  long-term  intellectual  and  hu¬ 
manistic  interests  that  are  momentarily  under  severe 
pressure  from  so  many  sides.”  In  short,  it  now  re¬ 
mains  for  educators  to  counter  life  with  emphasis  on 
the  intellect,  rather  than  offer  “a  postgraduate  educa¬ 
tion  in  sociability.” 

In  schools  where  warm  and  outgoing  teachers  are 
present  in  strong  numbers,  effort  should  be  made  to 
see  that  pupils  have  contact  with  “at  least  one  teacher 
who  cares  profoundly  about  a  subject  matter  like 
Latin  or  music  which  is  at  first  sight  remote  from  the 
concerns  of  everyday  life.”  For  the  foreseeable  future, 
“no  agency  with  any  leeway  should  make  it  its  busi¬ 
ness  to  imitate  “life’  or  to  be  ‘realistic’  in  the  Philistine 
sense  of  that  term,  but  rather  should  make  a  good 
guess  as  to  where  ‘life’  is  leading,  and  then  proceed  to 
criticize  and  correct  it.”  Since  the  dangers  of  intellec¬ 
tual  arrogance  are  fast  passing  in  most  quarters, 
“school  officials  might  make  it  a  matter  of  professional 
pride  to  be  as  unpopular  ( short  of  dismissal )  with  the 
community  as  they  can.”  It  would  help  educate  both 
pupils  and  parents,  says  Mr.  Riesman,  if  principals 
and  superintendents  supported  teachers  against  any 
pressures  for  lowering  standards. 

Individual  teachers  cannot  be  expected  to  carry 
the  whole  system  on  their  backs  while  beginning  a 
countercyclical  revolution.  They  cannot  be  asked  to 
face  the  personal  consequences.  “Still,  I  want  to  en¬ 
courage  some  of  them  to  give  up  trying  to  be  psychia¬ 
trists,  mothers,  and  moralists,  to  give  up  making  citi¬ 
zens,  democrats,  and  tolerant  children.  Could  they  not 
be  persuaded  to  concentrate  more  than  many  now 
feel  justified  in  doing  on  their  roles  as  teachers  of 
specific  subjects?  This  is,  after  all,  a  job  no  one  else  is 
assigned  or  trained  to  do.” 

“Thoughts  on  Teachers  and  Schools,”  by  David 
Riesman.  The  Anchor  Review,  No.  1.  Doubleday,  575 
Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  95c.  ( An  important  article. ) 
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•  The  Learner 


For  slow  learners  to  master  reading,  the 

goals  of  instruction  must  be  modified.  Slow-Ieaming 
children,  write  Leo  J.  Brueckner  and  Guy  L.  Bond  in 
a  new  book,  have  certain  characteristics  which  influ¬ 
ence  the  nature  of  instruction  that  is  suitable  for  them: 

They  like  work  that  is  repetitive,  profit  from  drill 
and  rereading.  They  lack  initiative  and,  therefore, 
must  be  carefully  guided  in  the  reading  program, 
must  have  their  purposes  carefully  set,  and  need  sug¬ 
gestions  for  constructive  use  of  reading.  They  are  not 
good  planners,  thus  need  careful  direction,  more  de¬ 
tailed  instructions,  and  more  immediate  goals.  They 
are  easily  discouraged  in  reading  activities,  therefore 
need  materials  easy  enough  for  successful  achieve¬ 
ment.  They  are  not  able  to  handle  some  of  the  ab¬ 
stract  reasoning  necessary  to  reading  critically,  to 
evaluation,  and  to  interpreting  beyond  a  statement 
made  in  a  reading  selection. 

For  the  child  with  an  IQ  between  70  and  95,  the 
following  principles  should  prove  helpful  in  planning 
a  reading  program: 

—The  slow  learner  needs  a  great  amount  of  care¬ 
fully  controlled  material,  especially  material  that  is 
gradual  in  its  vocabulary  development. 

—He  needs  more  concrete  illustrations  of  the  things 
about  which  he  is  reading. 

—He  needs  more  rereading  for  different  purposes. 

—The  slow  learner  must  have  more  physical  and 
motor  activity  in  connection  with  his  reading. 

The  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Learning  Diffi¬ 
culties,  by  Leo  J.  Brueckner  ana  Guy  L.  Bond. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts,  35  W.  32nd  St.,  N.Y.  1. 
424p.  Index.  $5. 

A  look  at  dyslexia:  New  research  is  underway 
on  the  factors  that  actually  cause  children’s  inability 
to  read  and  what  can  be  done  for  treatment.  Children 
suffering  from  dyslexia  (difficulty  in  reading)  have 
normal,  often  superior,  intelligence,  points  out  George 
E.  Park,  Northwestern  U. 

“There  are  many  causes  of  their  inability  to  read,” 
he  continues.  “Some  are  physical,  and  some  are  emo¬ 
tional.  It  may  be  a  disturbance  in  the  thyroid  hor¬ 
mones  or  an  unhappy  home  life.  And  sometimes  their 
diflSculty  is  caused  by  domineering  pyerfectionist  par¬ 
ents  who  demand  superiority  for  their  children.  By 
studying  each  individual  child  and  his  particular  prol> 
lems,  we  can  prescribe  treatment  for  him. 

“In  this  country  eight  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the  school  population  is  retarded  in  reading  —  an  esti¬ 
mated  3.5  million  children  under  age  15.  Readjusting 
these  children  would  save  much  of  the  present  tre¬ 
mendous  social  and  economic  loss  suffered  because  of 
their  handicapped  future,”  says  Dr.  Park. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Special  Education  for  the  Exceptional,  Vol.  Ill,  ed.  by  Merle 
E.  Frampton  and  Elena  D.  GaU.  Porter  Sargent,  II  Beacon 
St.,  Boston  8,  Mass.  7I0p.  Ulus.  $5.50.  (Third  vol.  in  the 
series.  Subject:  “Mental  and  Emotional  Deviates  and  Special 
Problems."  Includes  complete  table  of  contents  for  all  3  vol¬ 
umes.  Over  70  authors.) 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


Stopgap  measures  must  come  to  an  end  in 

the  training  of  teachers,  warns  Pres.  Hollis  L.  Caswell, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.  Shortened  programs 
of  teacher  preparation  are  “a  serious  danger  that  could 
undermine  long-range  desirable  standards,”  he  told  a 
recent  meeting  of  curriculum  specialists  from  27  states 
at  Teachers  College. 

“Emergency  and  short-term  measures  we  have  been 
forced  to  use  to  fill  teacher  vacancies  could  drastically 
lower  the  quality  of  public  education  in  the  United 
States  if  we  come  to  accept  them  as  permanent.”  Dr. 
Caswell  noted  that  one  of  the  most  common  ways  of 
meeting  the  teacher  shortage  was  to  issue  emergency 
certificates  to  persons  who  have  not  completed  full  re¬ 
quirements  for  teaching  positions. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Readings  in  Educational  Psychology,  by  Jerome  M.  Seidman. 
H ought on-M iff lin,  2  Park  St.,  Boston  7,  Mass.  402p.  Paper. 
$3.25.  (Selected  readings  stressing  education  as  a  broad,  hu¬ 
manly  important  subject.) 
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•  Teaching  Ntethods 


Get  more  meaning  into  arithmetic,  advises 
H.  Glenn  Ludlow,  U.  of  Michigan.  The  question  of 
how  to  foster  students’  ability  to  solve  story  problems, 
for  example,  is  a  perennial  and  troublesome  one.  Dr. 
Ludlow  suggests  this  approach: 

—In  the  beginning  stages  of  work  with  verbal  prob¬ 
lems,  the  situations  should  be  real.  Youngsters  must 
be  encouraged  to  create  their  own  story  problems 
based  on  both  in-school  and  out-of-school  experiences. 

—Brief  periods  of  oral  problem-solving  help  foster 
an  attitude  of  confidence  in  dealing  with  “story”  diffi¬ 
culties.  Pupils  should  be  asked  how  they  obtained 
their  answers.  Even  absurb  solutions  should  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  contributions  to  the  total  class  experience. 

—Verbal  problems  should  be  suited  to  the  child’s 
ability.  “Many  problems  within  the^grasp  of  the  aver¬ 
age  learner  will  offer  little  challenge*  to  the  more  able, 
and  will  be  too  difficult  for  the  slower  pupil.” 

—Specific  reading  skills  and  vocabulary  should  be 
developed. 

—Children  should  be  taught  to  estimate  answers  to 
problems.  “The  comparison  of  actual  answers  with 
estimates  provides  an  opportunity  for  checking  the 
results  of  a  highly  abstract  paper-and-pencil  procedure 
with  a  more  realistic,  everyday  process. 


•  I 


II 


Teachers  have  one  powerful  advantage 

over  parents,  says  James  L.  Hymes,  Jr.,  George  Pea¬ 
body  College  for  Teachers.  “Every  teacher  has  a  great 
and  wonderful  gift  to  add  to  the  strengths  mothers 
and  fathers  bring  their  children:  You  did  not  give 
birth  to  this  child.”  That  simple  fact  “hands  you  the 
chance  to  look  at  him  for  what  he  is  and  what  he 
needs.” 


•  i 
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This  should  not  make  the  teacher  impersonal.  “Chil¬ 
dren  need  your  interest  and  your  intimate  friendliness 
as  much  as  they  need  the  warmth  and  love  of  their 
parents.  But  you  are  free  to  give  yourself  as  a  teacher 
—  your  standards  and  ideas,  your  warm  feelings,  and 
your  professional  thinking  ana  puzzling  and  planning.” 

Teachers  must  not  let  themstilves  be  robbed  of  this 
objectivity,  Mr.  Hymes  insists.  “The  doctor  does  not 
caU  himself  a  failure  if  a  temperature  persists  or  rises. 
And  he  does  not  become  angry  with  his  patient.  The 
doctor  demands  one  thing  of  himself:  Am  I  doing  my 
professional  best?  Am  I  really  thinking  through  what 
this  behavior  means,  and  what  will  best  help  it?  This 
is  your  job,  too  —  in  human  relations.  For  many  chil¬ 
dren  only  you  can  do  it.  You  didn’t  give  birth  to  the 
child.  You  are  free  to  think.” 

Mr.  Hymes'  article  appears  in  Feb.  Grade  Teacher. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Discipline  in  the  Classroom;  The  1956  Approach,”  by  William 
C.  Kvaraceus.  Educational  Trend,  Jan.  1956.  Arthur  C.  Croft 
Publications,  100  Garfield  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn.  25c. 
Minimum  order:  $1.  (Research  findings  point  to  new  concepts 
and  practices  in  discipline;  five  ways  teachers  can  keep  disci¬ 
pline  problems  from  arising;  how  to  spot  the  child  who  needs 
help;  strategy  for  the  teacher  in  meeting  classroom  manage¬ 
ment  problems.) 


•  Vocational-Industrial 


Help  for  school  shop  safety  comes  from  a  new 
pamphlet  published  jointly  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  the  Department  of  Labor.  Suggested  uses: 

—Test  pupils  individually  on  impressions  they 
gained  from  the  guide,  either  informally  or  through  a 
written  report  on  (1)  their  ideas  of  working  safely; 
(2)  questions  on  any  part  of  the  guide  not  clear  to 
them;  and  (3)  points  you  consider  important  to  the 
safety  of  your  own  shop. 

—Encourage  pupils  to  suggest  —  either  to  the  safety 
committee  or  to  the  teacher  —  improvement  of  shop 
safety  conditions  based  on  principles  and  practices 
advocated  in  the  guide. 

—Use  the  guide  in  teaching  related  shop  theory  as 
a  pattern  for  assignments  when  developing  safety 
reminders  for  particular  jobs. 

—During  the  last  term  before  pupils  leave  school 
for  work,  use  the  guide  in  emphasizing  the  necessity 
for  continuing  safe  work  habits  learned  in  the  shop 
and  of  developing  additional  safe  work  habits  they 
may  need  on  their  jobs. 

School  Shop:  Learn  Safe  Work  Habits  Here!  HEW, 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor. 
Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  15p.  Paper. 
Ulus.  10c.  Quantity  discounts. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Vocational  Education  in  Catholic  Schools,”  by  Rev.  Felix  J. 
Penna.  Catholic  School  Journal,  Jan.  1956.  Bruce  Publishing  Co., 
400  N.  Broadway,  Milwaukee  I.  Wis.  50c.  (To  increase  holding 
power.  Catholic  schools  should  stress  vocational  education. 
Important  roundup  of  the  growth  of  vocational  education 
in  U.  S.) 


•  Curriculum 


School.^  must  meet  manpower  needs  of  this 
nation,  insists  Alan  T.  Waterman,  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation.  The  federal  government, 
he  points  out,  has  been  doing  its  financial  best  to  alle¬ 
viate  the  shortage  of  trained  scientists  and  technicians 
by  spending  about  $395  million  a  year  to  further  sci¬ 
ence  education.  But  local  school  officials  and  parents 
have  been  shirking  their  duty  in  the  campaign  to  en¬ 
courage  students  to  train  for  careers  in  science,  en¬ 
gineering,  and  other  technical  fields. 

The  crisis  can  best  be  overcome  at  the  local  level, 
where  the  trouble  starts.  Dr.  Waterman  told  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
He  blames  the  shortage  of  scientists  on  these  facts: 

—Only  half  the  high  schools  in  the  U.  S.  offer  chem¬ 
istry  and  physics,  25%  offer  neither. 

—Most  students  find  it  easier  to  take  nonscientific 
subjects,  and  parents  and  teachers  do  not  encourage 
them  to  do  otherwise. 

—Science  teachers  are  lea^ng  teaching  for  higher 
pay  in  industry. 

—Because  jobs  are  plentiful,  high  school  students 
often  quit  school  with  little  or  no  scientific  training. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Social  Studies  and  Science  Resource  Units  for  the  First  Grade, 
ed.  by  John  W.  Gilbaugh.  Order  from  author,  Kansas  State 
College,  Manhattan,  Kan.  II7p.  Paper.  $1.50.  (Developed  by 
experienced  teachers  enrolled  in  summer  school  classes  in  social 
studies.  Also  available:  similar  materials  covering  kindergarten 
through  sixth  grade.) 


•  Guidance 


Get  interviews  on  the  record,  urges  Royal  C. 
Marten,  Santa  Ana  ( Calif. )  College.  By  using  record¬ 
ing  discs  counselors  can  avoid  tiring  note-taking  and 
detailed  summaries  at  the  close  of  the  day.  Result:  the 
ever-increasing  burden  of  clerical  detail  is  cut  down. 

Where  record  keeping  is  the  sole  function  of  one  of 
two  parties  to  a  conversation,  conclusions  read  later 
tend  to  be  one-sided.  “For  example,  a  counselee  may 
not  recall  too  many  details  of  a  previous  interview, 
but  certain  incidents  often  assume  increased  or  dis¬ 
torted  importance.”  Where  a  mutually  approved  disc 
is  made,  Dr.  Marten  points  out,  both  parties  have 
“gone  on  record.” 

On  the  basis  of  a  series  of  interviews,  both  student 
and  counselor  may  observe  gradual  changes  in  think¬ 
ing  or  in  the  direction  and  pattern  that  led  to  these 
changes.  “Since  most  persons  change  gradually  by  a 
series  of  small  decisions  rather  than  by  one  or  two 
major  ones,  the  chronological  arrangement  of  the  in¬ 
terview  is  often  educational.” 

When  faculty  members  discuss  problems  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  student  with  a  counselor,  the  disc  is  ready  to 
be  used  immediately.  Transcription  is  necessary  only 
if  a  written  record  is  required  for  a  specific  situation. 
A  minute  or  less  of  playing  often  supplies  data  invalu- 
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able  to  the  understanding  of  a  specific  problem.  “The 
disc  possesses  an  unimpeachable  memory,  and  quite 
often  can  clear  up  perplexities  of  the  moment.” 

“Counselors  Can  Use  Discs  for  Record  Keeping” 
appears  in  Dec.  Junior  College  Journal. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Psychologists  in  Action,  by  Elizabeth  Ogg.  Public  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee,  22  E.  38th  St.,  N.Y.  16.  28p.  Paper.  25c.  (Contribu¬ 
tions  trained  psychologists  can  make  to  education,  vocational 
guidance,  improved  teacher-child  relationships.) 


•  Student  Activities 

Give  school  papers  a  chance,  says  Agnes 
Siemens,  Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers  College. 
“It’s  time  for  school  administrators  to  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  their  school  newspapers  and  to  stop 
throwing  them  into  the  extracurricular  discard,”  she 
continues. 

If  the  school  newspaper  is  to  be  a  living  picture  of 
school  life,  there  must  be  a  director  with  vision  and 
training  and  the  time  in  which  to  train  students.  A 
daily  class  period  is  essential.  “An  acceptable  paper 
cannot  be  produced  without  hours  and  hours  or  time 
to  get  it  ready.” 

The  adviser  must  schedule  his  time  so  that  he  can 
allow  for  a  good  deal  of  work  with  students.  A  mini¬ 
mum  of  five  classes  (one  of  them  newswriting)  with 
two  free  periods  is  essential,  says  Miss  Siemens.  “Writ¬ 
ing  is  creative.  It  takes  the  teacher’s  best  time  and 
hours  of  it  to  plan  an  interesting  way  to  handle  that 
story  which  is  two  weeks  old.  A  feature  angle  must 
be  found.  Then  the  student  needs  conference  time 
before  revision  and  rewriting.  'Then  he  needs  more 
conference  time  afterward.” 

If  administrators  are  fair  with  advisers,  they  will 
give  them  good  students  for  the  paper’s  staff.  “Don’t 
push  in  the  newswriting  class  your  semi-illiterates 
and  your  discipline  problems  because  you  think  that 
here’s  at  last  a  place  to  put  them  for  one  more  credit,” 
warns  Miss  Siemens.  The  adviser  can  give  the  com¬ 
munity  the  best  “only  with  the  use  of  the  best  stu¬ 
dents  in  school.” 

“Don’t  Push  Your  School  Newspaper  Into  the  Dis¬ 
card”  appears  in  School  and  Community. 


•  Audio-Visual 

Films  mean  ^^child-centered”  teaching  in 

the  classroom,  believes  Henry  Chauncey,  president. 
Educational  Testing  Service.  “The  use  of  films  for 
routine  instructional  purposes,  leaving  the  teacher  free 
to  help  students  plan  and  carry  out  project  activities, 
and  allowing  her  to  give  careful  thought  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  and  needs  of  each  individual  student,  makes  pos¬ 
sible  a  very  high  degree  of  ‘student-centeredness’  in 
instruction  —  much  higher  than  would  be  possible 
without  films.” 


Needed,  says  Mr.  Chauncey,  is  a  strong  effort  by 
the  combined  forces  of  education,  audio-visual  in¬ 
struction,  industry,  and  government  in  the  direction 
of  wider  use  of  films  at  all  educational  levels.  “Obvi¬ 
ously  the  most  urgent  present  need  is  for  good  high 
school  mathematics  and  science  courses,  such  as  ele¬ 
mentary,  intermediate,  and  advanced  algebra,  plane 
geomebry,  trigonometry,  physics,  biology,  chemistry, 
and  high  school  general  science.  Instructive  and  stim¬ 
ulating  filmed  courses,  especially  prepared  by  expert 
teachers,  would  help  to  make  these  subjects  more  in¬ 
teresting  and  also  more  widely  available  to  students.” 

TV  is  not  displacing  reading,  contrary  to 
popular  opinion.  So  says  Arnold  L.  Lazarus  in  Jan. 
Educational  Leadership.  “Whether  because  of  'TV  or 
in  spite  of  it  youngsters  (both  elementary  and  secon¬ 
dary)  are  reading  more  than  ever,  according  to  unani¬ 
mous  reports  of  librarians  (school  and  public).” 

Television  is,  however,  displacing  hobbies  and  crea¬ 
tive  pursuits.  Playing  musical  instruments,  singing, 
acting,  working  in  theater  arts,  painting,  writing,  work¬ 
ing  on  periodicals,  debating  and  other  speech  arts  are 
all  on  the  decline.  “The  facts  point  to  a  great  increase, 
through  televiewing,  in  consumer  activities  and  a  seri¬ 
ous  decrease  in  producer  activities  of  our  school  popu¬ 
lation.” 

Administrators  who  have  not  already  done  so  may 
well  reconsider  the  advisability  of  bringing  into  the 
curriculum  many  of  the  creative  activities  that  in  some 
schools  are  still  treated  as  extracurricular,  says  Mr. 
Lazarus.  Even  more  important,  “supervisors,  coordi¬ 
nators,  and  teachers  may  well  consider  reorganizing 
their  courses  of  study,  if  possible,  to  provide  —  right 
in  class  —  opportunities  and  motivations  for  creative 
doings.”  Such  activities,  he  points  out,  “need  not  be 
limited  to  ceramics  and  basket-weaving.”  Needed: 
stress  on  such  skills  as  writing,  thinking,  and  speaking. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Criteria  for  Business-Sponsored  Educational  Films.  Association 
of  National  Advertisers,  285  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  16p. 
Paper.  $2.  (Twenty-two  check  points  covering  curriculum 
rweds,  subject  matter,  and  moduction  and  distribution  require¬ 
ments.  Guide  for  film  producers.) 


•  Adult  Education 

Instead  of  reciting  what  he  knows,  the 

teacher  must  become  the  leader  of  a  joint  inquiry  into 
the  unknown.  In  a  sense,  the  art  of  teaching  should 
be  the  art  of  contriving  the  right  questions  instead  of 
starting  with  the  answers,  says  Pres.  Kenneth  D. 
Benne,  Adult  Education  Association.  Education  is  no 
longer  simply  a  job  of  teaching  the  chronologically 
immature. 

It  is  up  to  community  groups  to  stimulate  their 
members  with  a  desire  to  learn  —  rather  than  a  desire 
to  be  entertained.  “We  do  not  rule  out  the  formal 
institutes  of  learning,  but  we  suggest  that  other  groups 
consider  seriously  this  process  of  continuing  education 
by  motivating  their  members  to  continue  to  inquire.” 
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Many  groups  of  citizens,  he  points  out,  have  been 
alienated  from  the  main  stream  of  the  community. 
Adult  education  is  the  only  known  answer  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  bringing  these  groups  back  together. 

If  adult  educators  are  to  serve  their  commu¬ 
nities,  they  must  vary  their  roles.  Their  efiForts,  writes 
H.  Curtis  Mial  in  Adult  Education,  should  include 
these  activities: 

—They  must  provide  opportunities  for  their  commu¬ 
nities  to  learn  from  other  communities  with  similar 
problems. 

—They  should  meet  with  informal  citizens’  groups 
to  help  them  (a)  identify  their  problems  more  clearly; 
(b)  establish  orderly  procedures  and  avoid  common 
mistakes  (realizing  that  trial  and  effort  is  a  part  of 
learning  and  that  no  experience  can  be  transplanted 
in  toto). 

—Adult  educators  should  help  local  groups  recog¬ 
nize  the  need  for  leadership,  professional  or  “near  pro¬ 
fessional”  in  experience,  training,  and  committed  time. 

—They  must  help  communities  find,  secure,  and 
finance  such  leadership. 

—They  should  suggest  sources  of  help,  both  person¬ 
nel  and  material. 


•  Education  Abroad 


Russians  arc  not  truly  educated,  James  B. 
Conant,  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  the  West  CJerman  Re¬ 
public,  said  on  his  arrival  in  this  country.  Students 
receive  training  in  technical  fields,  but  the  rest  of  their 
curriculum  consists  of  Marxist-Leninist  indoctrination, 
the  former  president  of  Harvard  pointed  out.  He 
doubts  there  exists  much  imagination,  particularly  in 
the  science  of  human  behavior. 

The  Soviet  education  system  can  succeed  in  pro¬ 
ducing  “nm-of-the-mill  technicians,  because  they  don’t 
need  to  waste  time  educating  their  students.”  From 
conversations  with  German  students  who  visited  the 
Communist  University  in  East  Berlin,  Dr.  Conant  said 
it  is  apparent  there  is  no  discussion  or  disagreement 
among  students.  “This  is  not  education  at  all,”  he 
concludes.  Soviet  progress  in  the  theoretical  sciences 
“for  the  long,  50-year  pull”  is  likely  to  be  hampered 
by  the  lack  of  imaginative  thinking. 

Soviet  technicians  are  disinherited  from  the 
world’s  cultural  history,  writes  the  editor  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant,  commenting  on  Dr.  Conant’s 
observations.  Such  training  may  give  them  temporary 
superiority  in  sheer  numbers  of  technically  trained 
people,  but  this  may  be  a  transitory  advantage.  “All 
the  precedents  show  that  the  ^eatest  gains  have  been 
made  by  free  men  operating  in  a  free  society,  as  in¬ 
heritors  of  a  culture.’* 

In  a  way,  the  editorial  continues,  “the  Soviet  posi¬ 
tion  is  like  a  caricature  of  the  educational  philosophy 
in  this  country  that  believes  education  should  be  strict¬ 
ly  utilitarian:  to  learn  how  to  make  a  living.  There 


has  long  been  conflict  between  those  who  believe  this, 
and  those  who  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to 
life  than  earning  a  living.  To  learn  how  to  live  well, 
to  enjoy  life,  to  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the 
society  in  which  we  live  —  these  should  be  the  ends 
of  education.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Rural  Schools  of  Peru,  by  Raymond  C.  Gibson.  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  W«.  of 
International  Education,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  22p.  Mimeo.  (De¬ 
tailed  analysis  of  Peru’s  “nuclear”  schools.) 


•  Higher  Education 


High  school  graduates  fail  at  math  in  col¬ 
lege,  points  out  Dean  Leon  P.  Smith,  U.  of  Maryland. 
“Of  approximately  2,000  freshmen  who  elect  to  go  into 
courses  which  require  mathematics,  30  to  35  per  cent 
must  repeat  a  high  school  mathematics  course  which 
we  offer.  The  number  of  failures  would  be  much 
higher  if  every  student  were  required  to  take  the  test.” 

The  reason  for  math  failures,  says  Dean  Smith,  is 
“the  changed  emphasis  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  from  mastery  of  subject  matter  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  personality.  Because  we  live  in  a  democratic 
and  competitive  society,  if  a  child  cannot  pass  a 
course,  “he  should  not  be  pushed  along  only  because 
a  failure  might  warp  his  personality.  Children  should 
learn  to  adjust  to  failure  when  they  are  young.  Cer¬ 
tainly  they’re  going  to  have  to  adjust  in  a  business  and 
professional  world  where  results  are  demanded  and  a 
man  is  fired  if  he  can’t  do  his  job.” 

Such  statements  ^‘rankle  the  soul*’  of  school¬ 
men,  replied  Supt.  David  S.  Jenkins,  Anne  Arundel 
County  (Md.)  schools.  Regarding  failures,  the  situa¬ 
tion  “will  never  change  until  there  are  closer  relations 
between  universities  and  public-school  oflBcials.”  Supt. 
Jenkins  posed  the  following  questions  to  U.  of  Mary¬ 
land  President  Wilson  H.  Elkins: 

—Has  the  university  evaluated  the  instruction  in 
mathematics  now  being  given  by  its  instructors? 

—Has  the  university  made  efforts  to  improve  the 
quality  of  its  instruction? 

—Has  an  attempt  been  made  through  examination 
of  high  school  records  to  predetermine  the  possible 
success  of  entering  students? 

—What  university  prepared  the  teachers  who  are 
responsible  for  the  lack  of  preparation  of  the  35% 
who  failed? 

—Have  university  officials  conferred  with  principals 
of  secondary  schools  so  that  attempts  might  be  made 
where  necessary  to  improve  the  quality  of  instruction 
in  secondary  schools? 

Fit  students  to  the  curricnlum,  rather  than 
the  ciuriculum  to  students,  says  Pres.  Goodrich  C. 
White,  Emory  U.  Speaking  before  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  in  St. 
Louis,  Dr.  White  warned  that  those  who  are  paying 
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tlie  bills  might  begin  to  ask  if  they  are  getting  their 
money’s  worth  from  college. 

“Is  the  time  coming,  when  the  taxpayer  and  the 
philanthropist  \vill  begin  to  ask  why  he  should  pay 
for  ‘college  experience’  for  every  youngster  who  wants 
to  go,  irrespective  of  why  he  goes,  how  long  he  stays, 
or  what  he  actually  gets?  Will  we  be  asked  insistent¬ 
ly  why  we  take  in  so  many  and  graduate  so  few  of 
tne  many?  And  will  the  questioner  be  satisfied  or 
should  we  be  satistfied  with  adapting  the  curriculum 
so  that  all  can  graduate? 

“Will  not  education  then  lose  all  significance?  Would 
it  not  be  simpler  and  cheaper  just  to  confer  the  bach¬ 
elor’s  degree  on  all  who  apply  at  a  given  age  and 
have  managed  to  stay  out  of  jail?  Granting  this  is  a 
reductio  ad  ahsurdum,  there  are  trends  nonetheless 
which  justify  the  question.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

School  and  Society,  Dec.  10,  1955.  1834  Broadway,  N.Y.  23. 
30c.  (“Statistics  of  Attendance  in  American  Universities  and 
Colleges,  1955,”  by  Raymond  Walters.) 


•  Religion,  Ethics  and  Values 


As  a  gnide  for  treating  religion  in  the  public 
schools,  a  group  of  Protestant  churchmen  and  educa¬ 
tors  have  suggested  five  basic  principles.  They  were 
offered  at  the  National  Conference  on  Religion  and 
Public  Education  in  St.  Louis  by  a  committee  headed 
by  Pres.  Rufus  E.  Clement,  Atlanta  U.  The  five: 

1.  The  child  is  a  creature  of  God;  he  is  loved  by 
God,  and  he  is  responsible  to  God  for  all  of  his  acts. 

2.  Ry  virtue  of  his  divine  creation,  the  child  has  a 
right  to  the  fullest  development  of  his  faculties  and 
capacities. 

3.  Individual  conscience  and  the  faith  of  each 
child’s  allegiance  must  be  respected. 

4.  Citizens  are  brothers,  children  of  God,  with  equal 
rights  and  responsibilities. 

5.  Religious  truth  should  be  included  in  the  child’s 
education  wherever  relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of 
public  education. 

Religion  has  entered  a  new  era  at  Harvard 
U.,  Pres.  Nathan  M.  Pusey  believes.  Both  the  ministry 
and  education  were  once  “undernourished”  in  the 
competition  for  able  college  students  at  Harvard; 
now,  however,  both  fields  are  drawing  increasing 
numbers  of  “men  and  women  of  promise.”  Enrollment 
at  Harvard  Divinity  School  is  the  highest  in  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  history.  “The  number  of  graduates  from 
strong  liberal  arts  colleges  being  recruited  by  the  Har¬ 
vard  Graduate  School  of  Education  has  almost  tripled 
in  recent  years.” 

Within  the  university  world.  Dr.  Pusey  continues, 
“the  indifference  long  accorded  to  religion,  when  it 
seemed  to  have  little  to  do  with  the  ‘pressing  concerns 
of  life,’  has  been  giving  away.  So,  largely,  has  the 
hostility  sometimes  latterly  visited  upon  religion,  es¬ 
pecially  perhaps  on  Christianity.” 
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New  Classroom  Material 


Industrial  Classes  Will  Benefit  .  .  .  from  new 
film,  It  Didn’t  Have  to  Happen.  Illustrated:  im¬ 
portance  of  safety  when  working  with  machines. 
Write  International  Film  Bureau,  57  E.  Jackson 
Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Ill. 

Guidebook  for  Elementary  Art  .  .  .  Exploring 
the  Hand  Arts,  by  Corinne  Murphy.  Basic  ma¬ 
terials,  possibilities,  tools  and  equipment  for  crafts 
program.  Covered:  screen  painting,  metal  work, 
pottery,  others.  Biblio.  Girl  Scouts  of  U.  S.  A., 
155  E.  44th  St.,  N.Y.  17.  65c. 

Free  Vocational  Leaflet  .  .  .  “Health  Educa¬ 
tion  as  a  Career.”  Personal  and  educational  quali¬ 
fications,  job  possibilities.  Write  School  Health 
Bureau,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  1  Madi¬ 
son  Ave.,  N.Y.  10. 

I  New  Edition  of  Old  Favorites  .  .  .  has  just  been 
published.  Complete  Short  Stories  of  Guy  de 
Maupassant,  ed.  by  Artine  Artinian.  270  stories, 
several  newly  translated.  l,339p.  Hanover  House, 
575  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  $5.95. 

Vital  Reference  for  Musical  Classes  .  .  . 
Stories  of  Famous  Operas,  by  Harold  Vincent 
Milligan,  has  been  expand^  .  .  .  several  stories 
rewritten.  Arranged  alphabetically,  according  to 
composers.  Titles  indexed  in  both  English,  original 

I  language.  New  American  Library,  501  Madison 
Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  50c. 

Shed  Light  on  American  Art  .  .  .  with  Famous 
American  Artists,  by  Roland  J.  McKinney.  Study 
of  13  artists,  their  contributions,  their  methods. 
Reproductions  of  typical  painting  of  each.  Dodd, 
Mead,  432  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  $2.75. 

The  Rugged  March  Westward  ...  is  colorfully 
described  in  Trails  Westward  and  the  Men  Who 
Made  Them,  by  Edith  Dorian  and  W.  N.  Wilson. 
Trailmaking  methods  of  Spanish,  French,  English; 
importance  of  trails  in  American  history.  Whittle¬ 
sey  House,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  $2.50. 

i  Biology  Is  Traced  ...  in  Men,  Microscopes,  and 

I  Living  Things,  by  Katherine  Shippen.  Concep¬ 

tions  of  living  things  from  Aristotle,  Pliney,  Har¬ 
vey,  others  ,  .  .  limitations  on  present  knowledge. 
Viking  Press,  18  E.  48th  St.,  N.Y.  17.  $3. 

“Let’s  Talk  About  Film”  .  .  .  explains  the  uses 
of  audio-visual  aids  in  group  discussion  .  .  .  the 
functions  of  the  discussion  leader.  National  Film 
Board  of  Canada,  630  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  20. 

Understanding  of  PAanc  Islanders  Grows  .  .  . 
with  Armstrong  Perry’s  Pacific  Islands  Speaking. 
People,  culture,  colonization,  importance  as  neigh¬ 
bors  .  .  .  our  responsibility  for  them.  MacMillan, 
60  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  $3. 

Transportation  Affects  History  ...  a  new 
film  points  out.  The  Romance  of  Transportation, 
an  animated  cartoon,  covers  main  points  of  trans¬ 
portation  from  explorers  on  foot  to  air  travelers. 
International  Film  Bureau,  57  E.  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago  4,  Ill. 

PiCTUHE  Survey  of  World  Democracy  .  .  .  What 
Is  Democracy?  ed.  by  Richard  M.  Ketchum,  re¬ 
cords  democracy  as  an  actuality.  Roots  in  philos¬ 
ophy  .  .  .  growth  with  nationalism  ...  its  prob¬ 
lems.  50*  pictures,  50*  text.  Intro,  by  Grayson 
Kirk.  Dutton,  300  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  $2.95. 
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